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THE DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION OF 
BIOLOGICAL STUDY TO THE 
LIFE OF THE STUDENT? 


‘cause of several vears of experi- 


| he 
talking over the question with stu- 


nts and in noting the frame of mind of 

erous teachers it has been my pleasure 
to meet, that I was persuaded to propose 
the the 


sis for our thought, for a few minutes on 


subject noted on program as 


this occasion. The subject is one which has 
another al- 
should 
it to 


iim no originality or 


form or 
so that | 


perhaps apologize for again bringing 


neen presented in one 
nnumerable times 
the fore: but since I 
special cunning in conceiving such a sub- 
ject, I will simply make the apology with- 
out begging any one’s pardon. 

means to find in 


know what it 


one s CLASS stuck nis vn ar Dut Scui 
nterested in the subject of biology, and 
who find it difficult to say honestly, with- 


ut embarrassment, why they chose or were 
compelled to take the work, save as its com- 
pletion, with passing grade, will give them 
so many more hours of credits needed for 
graduation. We all the other 
hand, the peculiar pleasure and recompense 


know . ov 


there is in finding, now and then, a stu- 
dent who is dead-in-earnest and gleeful in 
his interest and pleasure in the biological 
work under way; yet these same persons, 
overtaken on the way home or at dinner by 
a friend, and on being asked just why they 
eare for the study of worms and woods, of 


suckers and seeds, of flies and ferns, of fish 
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ind flo rs t > siment nd i 
that any « s} so de to 
ynorant of som t consequential 
facts in this worl In midst of thei 
istonishment, however, and leavoring 
defend their enthusiasm, they find them 
selves in the same position as ing friend 
it mine who was t I m small s 

I tly—the d: was about midd , 
February: ‘‘ Why, vou don’t know what w 
mean by HH l] ve’ ; l We now 
Ill just have to tell you.’’ With the situa 
tion very vivid in her own mind, she tool 
the boy into her lap that tl nstruct 
might be made more impressive, and 
tinued at first very animatedly ** By 
Hallowe’en we meat e mean by Hal 


lowe’en we mean, we meal why, I d { 
believe | know just what it is for » 
with m ny ot our pupils nterest 1s there 


that point; neve 


; : 
( LO 1vé 


theless, the young devotee is unab 


a clean-cut, adequate reply to the inquir 
Much more deplorable is it to see a 
teacher working doggedly iway day 1 


and day out, spending bodily vigor | 
talking fast and much, mechanically going 


at his or her work, doing 


even very well, perhaps, but iter all, g 


when the day is done, not eager for th 


next, gladdest when the monthly 


comes, and Wol det ing whe the r some 


; 


voeation, some other 


usiness, “some ¢ 


they say, might not yield more 


DuUSINeSS, 


income, more satisfaction Such a teacher 
gs endeavoring to be a good actor; and 
mere acting, with results which, if good, are 
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not his fault, will always be the program 
of such a guider of the students’ thoughts, 
unless he experience a change of heart and 
a conversion to his subject. 

Amongst all of us, then, the question is: 
‘‘Why are we willing to devote these only 
and short lives of ours to the distribution 
of the subject-matter of biology?’’ Indeed, 
I surmise there is not one of us who does not 
need occasionally to measure over the length 
and breadth of his stock in trade and eal- 
culate anew the peculiar and inestimable 
value of his goods, 

Biology, then: If a student, why study it? 
If a teacher, why teach it? 

At this juncture let us make a brief 
reconnaissance of the subjeets ordinarily 
taught. and see in what relation the sci- 
ences stand to the others, and what in par- 
ticular may be the place held by the bio- 
logical group: this will permit us to discuss 
our immediate question more intelligently. 
A rather common division of all studies— 
one quite well enough for our present pur- 
pose—is that which refers them, one and 
all, to one or the other of two categories, 
viz.: the non-sciences or humanities, on the 
one hand, and the sciences on the other. 
These two categories are fairly distinet and 
proper, and may be defined roughly thus: 
The humanities are those studies such as 
language, literature, history, government, 
economics, sociology, mathematics, philos- 
ophy and the fine arts, such as painting, 
sculpture and music—which are the product 
of man. They have arisen either as a 
matter of his convenience (as language), a 
record of his doings (history), a compila- 
tion of his best conceptions and imaginings 
(literature), the laws which hold between 
nations and in society, found necessary and 
for the good of all through experience 
government, economies, sociology), an ex- 
pression of the numerical relations of parts 
to one another and to the whole of existing 


things (mathematies), his econely 
the probability of a Supernatura 
relation of the natural to it (p) 
the outflowing of his love of audib! 
ble beauty (music and art, with 
ments of poetry The gradual 
tion and formulation of materia] 
fields forms a priceless treasure as 
session of the race, and a chart 
guidance, without which individu 
nations would not only be at a st 
but the place of this standstill would 
the midst of some unreckonable ag 
past. The humanities are absolute! 
pensable, and should oeeupy a 
in the life-long process of edueat 

But our main interest and query 
present moment concerns the sciences 
but one of them. In contrast to th 
ities, they deal with ‘‘things not mad 
hands’’ and eternally associated 
entities of which the earth and its « 
ment are com posed. Of these, p! ys 
chemistry deal with things not al 
gross and minute structure, the law: 
obtain amongst their parts and t 
their outward phenomena constant): 
form. <A _ geologist must know 
chemistry and biology, as he works wit 
non-living elements of the earth, 
the remains of things once alive—wit 
family albums of all living things 
were ! 

Biology, as the word implies, is 
study of all things which are alive: bot 
treats of the plant world, zoology ol! 


living animal. In essence these two su 


jects are inseparable, for each field 
subject is characterized by the fact t 
concerns that one unique substance, li 
matter, self-sustaining, repairing 
petuating, and beside which the so 
seven wonders of the world are foolish: 
Most of us are giving our time and stre! 
to this portion of the world’s truth 
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) animation or momentum into 
_if we are unconvinced as to its 
its deep significance ; and no student 
imed for inattention and disinter- 
elects a subject in a purely per- 
manner, as a mere four- to ten- 
ment in his college schedule, unless 
r is so keen to the content of the 
r the student’s life, that the latter 

s it for himself. 
would probably be agreed to by us 
he value of any course of instrue- 
nds upon three principal consid- 
ind eriteria: First, the content of 
as a body of information—as a 
dition to the familiarity of the 
what we call ‘‘the 


Secondly, the study 


man with 
of truth.’’ 

of value as a training in a method 

+, a method of arriving at the 
rhirdly, serious perusal of any 

| the bestowal of precious time 
should bring into the life of the 
yoman, not merely information, not 

i. degree of mental discipline, but in 
after a year or two, or three, per- 
ter the special study has been com- 
nd correlated with others, it should 

) be a matter of inward richness, a 
soul property; or as is more com- 
suid, it should contribute to the phe- 
hy of life. Unless this last is true to 
legree, it sub- 
s a rather shallow, decorative, per- 
temporary 


would seem that the 
commercial, or purely 
nee, too little warranting the devo- 
i human mind even for a semester. 
three contributions just mentioned 
from 


and exacted 


or it should be considered as 


be demanded 
study, 
illy worthy a place in the curric- 
n; or, on the other hand, if the teacher 
ndles a subject that a student fails to 
ire each of these three benefits from it, 
a teacher has questionable right to re- 
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institution, It 
tudy, the 
same criteria may be regarded as diagnostic 


main on the faculty of the 


matters not in what realm of s 
of its value. 

Placing our work, then, well into the 
light, and measuring its values, what do we 
find it to yield: 

First. biology as a body of information: 

a It 


living substance. 


informs one as to the nature of 


The whole animal is interesting. its be- 
distribution, its head, 


wings, nerves, 


havior, its parts, 


body, legs, muscles, brain, 
digestive organs, its organs for eliminating 
waste, its respiratory apparatus, its repro- 
ductive organs, its responses to light, to 
heat, to touch, to electricity, 


solutions, its mental reactions 


to chemical 
each of the 
more than 500,000 species of animals fur- 
nishes its own characteristic data in this 
connection, though all agree in many ele- 
mentary regards. 

Still, living matter in its bulk form is 
vaguely, perhaps one may say ponderously, 
The 


which one has for it when he sees the be 


attractive. more intimate feeling 
havior of the different components of one 
fiftieth of a 


plasmie liquid in a microscopic plant or 


eubie mm. of living proto 
animal cell, be longs To a different order of 
emotions, and is sufficient to furnish stim- 
thoughtful 


The pronouncement of 


ulus for a person for the re 
mainder of his life 
Pliny, ‘‘Natura nusquam magis est tota 
quam in minimis,’’ is a mere statement of 
the truth. The degree of certainty which 
one feels as to this fact is a measure of the 
size of his world, and thus of his life. 

‘this world in 


(b) Familiarity with 


whieh we live’’ is again enough exeuse for 
one’s study of biology, and a sufficier 
d’étre 


moderately successful example of a high 


it raison 


for the teacher of it. Man is only a 


gerade animal; others are more adequate in 


every Way save in mentality, and his supe- 
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riority in this regard is only one of degree mations of the principles of hygi 
rather than of kind. Itisamost wholesome quately understood by the teache: 
and helpful reflection that we men are but ough course in physiology, humar 
a part of a greater total of things equally parative, well illustrated with labor 
1 alive and all with the same problems to class-room experiments, needs 
meet in connection with existence. If the supplemented by man’s practical 
recent findings of our oriental co-worker, sense, in order that his physical s 
Professor Bose, may be taken literally, all be given hygienic treatment. Sa 
flesh is more nearly as grass than we have precautions as to disease, tempera 
supposed; or rather, all grass is more all matters, e¢. g., in sleep allowar 
nearly as flesh, of eating and drinking, ventilation, ex 
At least a speaking acquaintance with cise, ete., follow as natural self-impos: 
the multitude of nearly related existences actions if correct physiological premises 
among the animals and plants, as well as’ given. For a person to see a thing, without 
with the inanimate of the earth, should _ being told and having it rubbed and s 
well be one of the sources of our joys as well into him, is what is meant by convers 
as of our philosophy and religion. It will to have to remember and do things by r 
do us no harm to reach the point where our’ without reason is not being ‘‘a little loy 
touch with living matter will be so real to than the angels,’’ but rather a very litt); 
us and our sense of man’s oneness with better than the beasts. 
nature so alert that we may share the I need not enlarge upon this thesis 
curiosity of Mrs. Gilman when she says: __ biological study as a method of self 
I wonder if they like it—being trees? eovery and interpretation, physically, m 
I suppose they do tally, and to quite a degree, even mora 
It must feel good to have the ground so flat, Again, (d) the way of biological study is 
Ané feel yourself stand right straight up Whe Chet. = 14, only way in which one can com 
a And later, appreciation of what is involved 
I guess they like to stand still in the sun modern gospel of eugenics. Just so sur 
And just breathe out and in, and feel the cool sap ag the present and coming generations 
run. shown, not by argument, but through t! 
Let us hope that we may be able to make own observation of plants and animals 
our students feel at home in the midst of that there is such a thing as heredity, and 
their many kin, and being at home with that we are gradually getting to know its 
nature, ‘‘hold communion with her visible laws—so that we can even predict wit! 
| forms.”’ most mathematical certainty concer! 
(c) Knowledge of ourselves, a reason- the results of given matings among animals 


be pos 


able and correct appreciation, is of the and plants—just so surely will it 
greatest practical significance, as is so often sible and increasingly easy to lay plans for 
pointed out, and in more masterly manner an earnest, intelligent, persistent, 
than I may presume to effect. I would finally effective campaign for the phys 


even go so far as to say that a well planned betterment, at least, of the human r 


nt 


and presented course in any biological sci- Those who believe that superior ment: 
ence, especially if it be physiology, will may not be hurried into society in tus 
make unnecessary and superfluous, to a manner will yet allow that a sound body is 


very large degree, the present loud procla- no impediment to a sound mind, but is 
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a convenience to it. if not cor- 

1 with it 
rs lly, I believe that looked at in its 
ture perspective, there is no more 
ison for the teaching of biological 
to thereby secure in the oncom- 
lace an intelligent frame of mind, 
tne of which it will be able to take a 
reasonable attitude toward the eugen- 
ment 
ssemblage of more data (and such are 
, Which in turn will 
Thus there will be 
set in motion this unprecedentedly sane 
for the salvation and 
of human kind. We 
the program itself to secondary school 
students—they might not correctly grasp 
7 the proportions or significance of the move- 
but our general courses in botany and 
wy would be felt to have a most impor- 


—a movement which needs but 


raj idly secured 


trol publie opinion, 


—~ 


vital program 
may not 


hearing on the matter, and thus be 


- to serve a hidden but undoubted and 
enificent end, 
7 = e) The more commonly’ mentioned 
ies in biological study we will not dwell 
its fundamental importance as a 
. paration for such professions as medi- 
surgery and bacteriology both as ap- 
heir | in diagnosis laboratories of state and 
pe municipal boards of health, and in experi- 
ind nt stations dealing with plant infections 
tees s well as animal; essential is it too to all 
y trained nurses, to promoters of pub- 
— health and all movements for the con- 
_ servation of life, both plant and animal, no 
er matter by what name they are known. 
oo is much for the advantage of merely 
: ng informed in biology. 
= Secondly, biological study as a method 
” U inking: 
_ \ll sciences carry with them, presumably, 
h ‘ the scientific method by which a student is 
dina | to see and feel things for himself; not 


essarily to diseredit others, but depend- 
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ing upon his immediate contact with the 
sources of facts, he no longer prefers s 


ond-hand information from books. but 


rather comes to a point where more at d 


‘*seeing is believing.’’ 


more he feels that 


Inductive and deductive reasoning are 
used more and more unconsciously, with no 
hoast of the 


necessary to almost a mathematical degree, 


Process ; logical Sequence is 
and habits of precision are one of the great 
est disciplinary values of the study 

Some of our friends in chemistry and 
physics may style themselves teachers of 
the exact sciences, implying, if not saying, 
that biological sciences do not cultivate or 
permit such a degree of precision in 
that 


biologists do not have the cordial support 


method or thought. I do not mean 
and hearty confidence of their fellow  sci- 
entists, but rather that there is sometimes 
an inclination, due to unfamiliarity with 
the facts, to draw certain contrasts, based 
on this question of discipline in procedure 
between the biological and the physical sei- 
ences. It is this point only upon which I 
care at this time to dwell, that we may not 
allow biolegical work to be unjustly dis- 
The and 


effect are just as prevalent here as el 


eise- 


counted. general laws of cause 


where, and their relation just as intimate. 
For example, it is perfectly possible to 
measure the precise amount of carbon diox- 
ide given off by a gram of muscle in ma 
king a single contraction in a known quan- 
tity of atmosphere at a known temperature. 
We measure the fractional part of a second 
required for a nerve stimulus of known 
strength to travel over a nerve of known 
length at 
We determine the precise degree 


millimeters in known 
ture, ete. 


to which the body utilizes the energy in a 


tempera- 


piece of cheese or banana as compared with 
its burning in a bomb calorimeter; we can 
measure the metabolic products of a single 


nerve fiber during the passage of an im- 
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pulse; we can give fivures the amount of 


carbon dioxide produced by a single micro- 
scopic cell expending the energy necessary 
for a single division. 
The subject is 1: have no time to 


we 


handle it in detail, for it would involve all 
the procedure and technie of physics and 
chemistry. We could, if we wished, make 
our students watch a high sensitivity bal- 


afternoon, and thus ascertain 


all the 
<act weight of water given off by 


ance 
the f 
square Centimeter 


a 
of surface of a leaf at a 
We do not often do it 
What I wish to say is 
in biological study, a 


given temperature. 
for obvious reasons, 
simply that there is, 
field for training in as accurate observation 


and the methods for seeuring as irrefutable 


results as is possible in any other science. 


But after all, I conceive that our third 
requirement of a study, as expressed near 
the beginning of this paper, is the most 
crucial diagnostic test of its value, viz.: 


What does the subject. when really grasped 
contribute to a person’s 


from 


and understood, 


philosophical outlook ? (Juite aside 


its mere informational and economie worth. 


its contribution to saneness and correct- 
ness in habits of thought. what does the 
subjeet offer which will inerease the rich- 
ness and resources of the inner life of a 


What does it offer which 


making for steadiness and poise 


man or womal 
is ballast 
in life—is it food for the soul? 
In asking such a question and in answer- 
all emotional 
eccentricities. At the Christ- 


f the American Society of 


ing it, one must avoid and 


sentimental 


mas meeting o 


Naturalists held in Philadelphia, Professor 


Conklin, speaking of the value of zoology 
to society, included much he 
tended that ‘‘biological study has emanci- 
pated man from bondage to superstitions. ’” 
The marvel of birth, the wonder of life, and 
the mystery of death are all normal and 


when con- 


XLI 


natural, each ev 
the only result which could follo 
ceding causes. 
by the believers in spontaneous ¢g 
the doctrine of the diabolical or 


eases, the miasms of the s 
pathetic beliefs in the supernat 
of certain blocks of wood. ot | Te! 


AND 


‘ertain river fauna, and even go ; 


are 
becoming familiar with the trut! 
that truth is making him free. 


the doctrine of 


be 


Sti 


the 
not being inherited, it is the great 


of 


pl 
in 


ent and future in literature, art 


ar 


Ci 


tremendous 


Ve 
re 
m 
W 

is 
al 
et 


ever, he may and should play a loft; 


lis 


¢] 


is 


stands in the modern pulpit, instructing 
those who pay him for doing some of their 
philosophical thinking. 

If biological study leads to anyt! 
will, when adequately followed, pr 
nothing less than a humble, reverent 
spirit. I believe we can defy any 


rse 


as being made before his adven 


gent role. 
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al 1 


nt it 


each 


pr 
t 


The amusing not 


¢ 


these and hundreds of their fi 


> consigned forever to limbo 


A single contribution of bioloe 


evolution (and it 


really appreciated without 


e ti 


has revolutionized tl 
Yet, acquired chara 


idy 
world. 
t pr 
the teachers of this science to | 
ipils straightly and adequately 
to this conception. By it the past 


e all interrelated: and man, as Profes 


ynklin aptly said, is released from 
of thinking 


homocentric 


weight the 


a aggregati ms 
sponsible for its dignity and its 


ation. He now sees, rather, that pr 


but an infinitesimal unit in the midst 
1 eternal development, extending thr 


ernal time, as a component in wh 
] 


Incidentally, the study of biology 
ally as applied to evolution and 


almost if not quite vital to 
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self to thoughtful study for even a 
f-vear of embryology, of compara- 
siology, or even to read such elas- 
brooks ‘Foundations of Zoology,”’ 
le address of Professor Jennings 
Naturalists’ dinner in 1911, on 
and Personality’’* without feel- 
his inner self is enriched, enlarged, 
e truest sense made religious. 
tist and 
me corpus with a biologist. 


braggart can not exist 
True 
ere are conceited, haughty teachers 
lents of biology; but even though 

some of them, forty to seventy 
f age, they have never been on really 
terms with nature; they are little 
her material 


in hired venders of 


eve, then, that the greatest contri- 


of biology has been secured by those 














with Tagore can say: 


I bring to 


uu colored toys, my child, I 


why there is such a play of colors on 
ls, on water, and why flowers are painted 
vhen I give colored toys to you, my 
I sing to make you dance, I truly know 
in leaves, and why waves send 
s of voices to the heart of the listening 
hen I sing to make you dance. 
I bring sweet things to your greedy hands, 
hy there is honey in the cup of the flower, 
fruits are secretly filled with sweet juice 
bring sweet things to your greedy 
I kiss your face to make you smile, my 
g, I surely understand what the pleasure is 
treams from the sky in morning light, and 
which the 


when I kiss you to make you 


ght that is breeze 


summer 


to my body 


That student of life has also entered into 
the heart of the subject who can feel with 
Walt Whitman, 

a leaf of grass is no less than the jour- 
rk of 
pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of 
nd the 
tc, Vol. 


the stars, 


egg of the wren: 


XXXTIV., No. 887, 


1911. 
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And the tree-t 1 ' ef e f the high 
est ; 

And the running } kberry w 1 ad the par 
lors of heaven; 

And the narrowest ei ; i { rn 


all machine 


Rosert A. Bi 


DINGTON 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED IN ITS EDUCATIONAL 


AND SOCIAL BEARINGS 
FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS is a permanent con 
dition of ment Fes ss not an 
active disease process or a remediable mal 


ady. Consequently the problem of feeble- 
mindedness is fundamentally educational 
And since but 
the instrument of society. constituted to do 


rests of the 


and social. the schools are 


its bidding, the inte schools and 
the 
This is my excuse for presenting the 


of society in feeble-minded are iden- 
tical. 
following brief before this council of ‘‘54 
varieties’’ of women’s elubs. 

There are three basic phases of the prob- 
lem of the feeble-minded to which I invite 
your attention, 

The first is the obligation of society to 
identify and register as early as possible 
the 


Society has not vet assumed this 


all feeble-minded children born into 
state. 
duty in even a measurably satisfactory 
manner, largely because of the failure of 
society to appreciate the grave social men- 
ace of the feeble-minded class. There is 
probably no other class of mentally abnor 
mal individuals who constitute a more seri- 
ous potential menace to our social well-being 
and to our racial integrity than the feeble 
minded, for there is no abnormal mental or 


physical condition which more frequently 


1 An 
Woman’s Council of St. I Ay 


address ds ered, . t ‘ bel 
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lies at the our numerous 


social ills than feebl mindedness. It 


very taproots of 
is a 
prolific source of poverty, destitution, all 
kinds of crime against property and per- 
sons, alcoholism, social immorality, illegiti- 
and of prolifie and degenerate prog- 


There 


macy, 
en) s no more important problem 
in present day constructive social economics 
than the development of a state-wide and 
nation-wide policy for the compulsory offi- 
cial identification and registration of feeble 
minded children, 

In order to achieve this result it is neces- 
sary to establish clinics or clearing houses 
where the feeble-minded may be diagnosed 
These 


who 


and registered clinics must be 


manned by persons are trained and 
experienced experts in the subject of feeble 
mindedness While the elinies should pro- 
vide for the physical and hereditary exam- 
inations of the suspected cases, and of their 
social environment, their central function 
the mentality, 


particularly the stage of development of the 


must be direct testing of 
intelligenee, for there is no direct examina- 
than feeble- 


Hlow clinies should be 


tion other psychological of 


mindedness, such 


supported, controlled, administered or 
affiliated are questions which have not yet 
In New York City 
defectives is 
Publie 


In Chicago three clinics are sup- 


been finally answered. 


a clearing house for mental 
supported by the Department of 
Charities 
ported by the city (one in the publie schools, 
one in the courts, and one in the House of 
Correction), one by the University of Chi- 
cago, and one (in the Juvenile Court) by 
the county. The state of Ohio has estab- 
lished a state clinie under the jurisdiction 
of the board of control of the state institu- 
tions for the criminal and defective classes, 
In St. Louis the city schools are supporting 
a clinic. Elsewhere clinies are supported 
unofficially by philanthropie organizations 
learning. I 


that the 


and higher institutions of 


rather ineline to the view most 
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establis} 


the 
publie eclinies in connection with 


satisfactory plan is 


department of education and the lar 


i 


schoo] systems,° because of the fa *t th 


children who live long enough ev: 
become charges of the publie sel 
from those who enroll in paroch 
vate schools and because of th 
the second fundamental obligat 
state toward the feeble-minded cal 
discharged by the schools, or by instit 
which should be organized and 
as schools. 

This obligation is the proper « 
feeble-mind 


The adequafe discharge of t) 


eare and training of 
dren. 
gation involves segregating th 
minded in special classes as earl; 


can be indubitably diagnosed’ and 


2 My only fear is that the | 
schools, beeause of their low salary s 
not be able to econ mand the Services ) 
experts. Too many of the schools at 
time are satisfied to leave this important 
cult work to amateurs—Binet testers 
tors of hygiene who have not spe 
field. The courts, } spitals, state instit 


defectives, or publie departments of 


correction would probably more ad | 
pensate an expert in this field than w 
lie schools. The head of a elinie or 
children should command as high a sa 
superintendent of a state hospital, 
department of publi charities, or the 
court. 

3 Probably no one who posse sses adeq 
tical experience in the difficult task of 
ferentiating between feeble-minded ar 
children in a public school system wo 


nance the oft repeated statement that t 


minded child should be segregated 
lass at the very beginning of his s 
for there are thousands of feeble-mir 


who can not thus early be diagnosed 
fact, the diag: 


gree of certainty. In 
154) 


high grade eases is one of the most d 


lems in the whole range of physical a1 
entruste 


diagnosis, and should never be 


Binet tester, teacher or ri gular med 


tioner. 
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them the type of training which 

ximally develop those powers and 

les which they possess and which will 

ly equip them for earning their 

1. There is apparently a substan- 

nsensus of opinion among author- 

the feeble-minded that it is folly 

vide the same curriculum of studies 

em as for normal children; on the 

en supposition that the proper aims 

striven for in the training of the 

minded are to restore them to mental 

ty and to a place in the regular 

les. for it is quite certain that these 

scan never be realized if the cases have 

rrectly diagnosed. And yet we find 

any of the special classes throughout 

ountry still provide a pabulum of 

terary work which is suitable for normal 

| retarded children. but which has little 

ie for feeble-minded children, because at 

st it gives them merely a thin coat of 

‘ary veneer which, indeed, often serves 

ver up their mental deficiency but 

does not develop in them those ele- 

ts of skill which they must possess in 

r to support themselves or contribute 

r support. Because of the high cost 

iintaining special classes society very 

perly demands that no time, effort or 

vy should be spent on lines of training 

for feeble-minded children which do not 

surably add to their socio-industrial 

‘y or productive skill. or which do 

t tend to render them more happy and 

nted in their restricted world of op- 
ty 

It is the function of the schools and in- 

ns, therefore, not only to instruct or 

n the feeble-minded, but also to investi- 

vate them with scientific thoroughness, so 

ve may learn to know definitely what 

s of work to eliminate, because they 


! 


r 


rgely represent wasted effort, and what 
f work to develop because they yield 





the largest practical returns. Many stu- 
dents, as I have intimated, believe that we 
can answer these questions with scientific 
certainty even now, and yet I venture to 
say that the question still invites fruitful 
scientific inquiry. 

One of our chief drawbacks in attempt 
ing to solve the curriculum question for the 
feeble-minded has been the lack of period 
ical work exhibits, or of careful, reliable 
worth-while individual pedagogical records 
of the work in which different grades of 
feeble-minded children in the special 
schools have succeeded or failed after years 
of tuition. Even when such individual re 
ports have been very carefully and elabo- 
rately made out year after year, they have 
frequently been valueless because of the 
lack of a reliable, scientific diagnosis of the 
grade and type of the cases covered by the 
reports. It is to be hoped that, with the 
new attitude which the public is beginning 
to assume toward the schools as institutions 
which are designed both for the education 
of children as well as the scientifie study of 
child life, this defect will gradually be 
overcome, 

The third obligation of society is the pro- 
vision of continuous oversight and super- 
vision over the feeble-minded. The unfor- 
tunate necessity for continuous after-care 
arises from the fact that, although we can 
develop sufficient skill in the higher grades 
of the feeble-minded to enable them to earn 
their own livelihood under favorable condi 
tions, we are less successful in the attempts 
to endow them with that degree of prudence 
and foresight—that indispensable common 
sense—which will enable them wisely to 
take care of their own interests, to protect 
themselves from the more intelligent and 
Vicious designers and imposters who prey 
upon the feebly gifted and use them as 
their cat’s-paws to do their bidding, and 
to resist the alluring temptations toward 
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eriminalistic careers and toward the as- port and the number who becor 
sumption of marital obligations for which quent or criminalistic. 


they are not fitted, either from the stand- Thus, to cite only a few instances : Eng! 
point of social or industrial competency or has a ‘*Central After-care Committ 
of capacity for healthy procreation. British National Association for the |} 


It is probably true that all feeble-minded minded.’’ This committee had sixte 
persons who do not reside in good, respon- branches in 1909. One of the most act 
sible homes which can guarantee them ade- as well as one of the oldest local 
quate protective oversight are in urgent (organized in 1901, now with fifty) 
need of the sustaining services of after-care workers) is the ‘‘Special Schools After 
committees, associations or organizations, Sub-committee’’ of the ‘‘ Birmingham E 
The city-, county- and state-supported in- cation Committee.’’ The members 
committee visit the homes of the 1 





stitutions and colonies are rendering pre- 


cisely this kind of service, but unfortu- defective children, they offer parents ; 
nately they reach only a small proportion children valuable advice, they assist 
of the total number of feeble-minded per- children to find adaptal le — vm 
sons. The vast majority are at large in keep a record ol oes —— = 

° . ‘ecularitv > iovment, ( ab 
society; and of these probably the larger regularity os employment, of th whee 
ie ‘ wat to hold positions, to take eare of themselves 
number do not receive adequate supervision ; ; ; 
:; . socially, financially, and morally, and 
and assistance at home, and stand in need hei . lice hi . ' et . 
: . - ; _ their police history. One o 1€ most v 
of the after-care ministrations of either pub- ~ I gr ’ f 2 hi vi : | 
. ?; ‘ ‘ ete able services of this committee are 
lic or philanthropic welfare organizations. . 


We are making measurably satisfactory 
progress in the United States in the work of 
training the feeble-minded, both in state 
and city schools, and particularly since the 
public schools assumed this function in the 


studies made of the industrial compete 
of the feeble-minded children from 





Birmingham special schools. The follow- 
ing tabulation gives the employment dat 
for 1,071 special school pupils from 1902 


ae to 1912: 
early nineties, but we have not even made a 


beginning in organizing after-care service 


> —_— No. Doing | Percentage Average “in works 
for the mental defectives who leave our — y,,, | Remuner- | /Yyrnieee Weekly ne 
; . i ative : ryt —o 
schools to go to work in society. In this Work —_— — lon 
phase of preventive social ministration we ; . @ 
: ; : ‘ 2, | ~ 
are lagging considerably behind England, 1902 16 7 1 
7 =" ape ; 1903 % | 31% 6 1 2 
fermany and Switzerland, where a good 1904 19 | #18 7 2 
. . . : ai 1905 28 19 6 7 2Z 
g , a» re ) ‘a ) ) as ee . 4 d 
de al of effective follow-up work has been ee a “4 - F 
carried on for many years, not only for the —_1907 61 | 17 6 1 i 
: : ors otis 1908 97 18 7 0 AZ 
purpose of rendering practical assistance —j 499 14. | 47 6 11 17 
to the individuals concerned but for the 1910 173 | 24 7 3 
. . . . . 1911 272 32 7 #1 a 
purpose of carefully studying the industrial jo;9|) 999 | 39 g 6 18 


and social competency of the feeble-minded 

graduates of the schools, in order to deter- The following is the record of the 1 
mine by accurate statistical data the per- pupils during the last year of the ta! 
centage who are able to support themselves, tion: 292 (of whom 248 varied from four 
or who are able to contribute to their sup- teen to twenty-one years of age) wer 
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remunerative work’’ at an average 

wage of $2.24 for boys and $1.54 

rls. One hundred pupils were with 

ts or relatives at home, nearly all of 

¢ no paid work; forty had been 

ssed from the special classes as incapa- 
112 had been transferred to the ordi- 

ry schools, the majority of these, evi- 
tly, because they had proved to be only 
wkward; 19 had left for other schools; 
) had been placed in residential schools 


r the feeble-minded, and 100 in other in- 
tions: D8 were in workhouses; 43 were 
nd 268 had been lost sight of. The 
yast majority of the feeble-minded thus re- 
e ed in society doing no work at all, or 
poorly paid work, or merely helping 
home. The majority only retained 
ns for a short time, many not longer 
™ than a month. Many ‘‘have varied spells 
| of work with much longer intervals of idle- 
ess, such as one, two or three years.”’ 
deteriorate rapidly when removed from 
scipline and control of the special school. 
the . take to drink, others lead immoral lives, and 


y become unpunctual, lazy, dirty, and develop 


I 
able tempers. Some suffer at the hands 
fellow workmen; others victimize their 
Q ) . 
Va people at home, 

Similar studies in Leeds showed that 45 


per cent, were engaged in ‘‘ good, promising 
r fair employment,’’ while in Liverpool, 


tage 


re the supervision was said to be inade- 
jate, only 28 per cent. were employed. 
combined statisties from nine cities in 
ind showed that only 22 per cent. of 
pupils who were formerly in special 
2 schools were at work, while 6.8 per cent. 
ere at work irregularly. 
, The industrial status of the feeble- 
( mnded publie school graduates in Germany 

parently more satisfactory. Thus in 
investigation of the pupils who had 
nded ninety auxiliary classes in Berlin 
- was found that from 70 to 75 per cent. 
a re able to carry a trade, while from 25 





to 30 per cent. had died, or were kept at 
home, or had been committed to an institu 

tion. In another Berlin study it was found 
that only 22 per cent, of the pupils had 
been sent to an asylum or were kept at 
home, while 11 per cent. had been appren 

ticed and 62 per cent. were working, but in 
poorly paid occupations. Seventy-three 
per cent. were reported as more or less use 
ful, but whether they were actually earning 
their subsistence is not revealed. These 
statistics are not very satisfactory, because 
no data are given (in the report at hand 

of the average earning capacity of the 
children. Tlowever, the claim has been 
made that from 70 to 80 per cent. of the 
pupils from the German auxiliary schools 
are able to make a living. Assuming that 
this estimate is well founded, what is the 
explanation of the higher industrial com 
petency of the mentally deficient in Ger- 
many than in England? It may be due to 
the fact that higher grade pupils are ad- 
mitted into the German auxiliary classes 
than into the English special schools, since 
the English education act expressly forbids 
the admission of backward pupils into the 
special classes, or to the fact that in- 
dustrial competition is (or was) less keen 
in Germany than in England, or to the 
fact that the Germans supply a more prac- 
tical type of training for the feeble-minded, 
It is undoubtedly due in part to the efficient 
work of the German After-care Societies 
which exist in a considerable number of the 
cities. These societies appoint a guardian 
for each child, whose duty it is, in econ- 
junction with the parents, teachers and 
school officers, to protect the child from 
exploitation, to assist him in the choice of 
an occupation which fits his capacity, to 
prevent frequent changes of occupation, 
and to secure for him a reliable master-of- 
trade. The duty of the master is to provide 
an efficient trade training to the appren- 


=a 
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tices in his charge. He is, in effect, con- The above rather discouraging facts < 
ducting a continuation school in his partie- port the position which I have for Jone 


ular craft for the feeble-minded entrusted taken, that the public schools’ duty 
to his care. For the faithful performance the feeble-minded is to identify them, segy 
of this service he is given a premium by the gate ‘them in special schools, and t} 


After-Care Society. In Saxony a bonus in vide them with the type of traini 
the sum of 150 M. is given by the Minister’ will directly and maximally equi, 
of the Interior. In Switzerland a similar for practical, remunerative service, in st 


system exists, supported by a special fund. or municipal colonies. But I present 
So far as my information goes, we have facts on this occasion for a different 
in this country, unfortunately, no after- pose—namely for the sake of ma 
care committees or organizations and no plea for the institution of adequat: 
organized after-care work for feeble-minded up work for the feeble-minded pupils y 





children who remain in society at work, leave our special schools. Our efforts 
and only two meager studies of the indus- behalf of the large army of these 
trial competency of the children leaving who must go to work will be large}: 
our special schools. A study, made by the  tived unless this is done. In order to | 
Public Education Association of New York, form this service we need the assista: 
of 50 ungraded pupils, ranging from ten — social-industrial advisers or field agents 
to twenty years of age, from the public working under or in conjunction with the 
schools of that city showed that at the psycho-educational clinic, whose dutirs 
time only 4 per cent. were apparently able should comprise: 
to hold permanent positions, 10 per cent. 1. The making of vocational surveys 
had worked steadily for a few weeks at an employments available in the communit 
average weekly wage of $3.50, 24 per cent. which fit the vocational capacities of fee! 
had worked a ‘‘few odd days,’’ a ‘‘few’’ minded children but which, at the same 
s were assisting with household duties at time, are not surrounded by social cond 
home, while the majority were regarded as__ tions which impose too great a strain on the 
incompetent. A study by the University weak moral natures of the feeble-minded 
of Chicago Settlement of 10 pupils at an 2. The placement of children in positions 
average age of fifteen, who had left one _ suited to their limitations, and rendering 
sub-normal center after having received them such assistance and encouragement as 
their working papers, showed that the aver- will tend to keep them permanently e 


age weekly wage was only $5.73, while three 
' : 4  Bicé@tre in Paris, that only 20 per cent. of the ¢ 
had been improved from their training and only 
#Seguia claims that more than 30 per cent. of 12 per cent. had acquired enough skill to w 
‘*idiots’’ can be taught to conform to moral and_ a trade, while only from 3 to 4 per cent 
social law and can be trained to do the work of | boys had improved (number employed not k: 
one third of a man; more than 40 per cent. ean be The authors bemoan the fact that these figures a 
brought to comprehend moral and social abstraec- little better than conjectures, owing to t 
tions and to do the work of two thirds of a man, bility to get accurate data on the impr 
while from 25 to 30 per cent. can be brought near these children had made in school or on t 
the normal standard of manhood and womanhood. and industrial careers after leaving s 
This estimate is too optimistic. Binet and Simon industrial competency of the feeble-mind 
concluded, from a study of the available records of course, with their degree of defect ar 
of the feeble-minded girls in the school at the intensity of the industrial competition, 
Salpétriere and of the boys in the school at the be studied in the light of these two factors 


were ‘‘unfit for any responsible position.’ 
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It is folly to assist feeble-minded 

lren to obtain positions above their 

1 of functioning. The almost inevitable 

result is discouragement, industrial break- 
and loss of position. 

Advising with employers for the pur- 

se of explaining the child’s limitations, 

sy that work fitting his level of functioning 

ssigned him, and so that he may re- 

more lenient and sympathiec treat- 


{ Protecting the children, so far as pos- 

sible, from moral and economie exploita- 

ind safeguarding them from criminal. 

stic careers when the parents fail ade- 
ly so to do, 

5, Advising the parents concerning 

sures which it is necessary to take in 
rder to safeguard the child’s future social 
nd economie welfare (which frequently 
means urging the need of colonization). 

6. The gathering of reliable data on the 
economie and social after-careers of the 
‘hildren who leave our special schools. 
[hese data should inelude records of the 

ldren’s earning capacity, relative amount 

time spent in employment and in non-em- 
ployment, the kind of position in which they 
have and in which they have not succeeded, 
the ability to handle their financial affairs, 
and their records of delinquency or ecrim- 
nality. We must gather reliable data of 
this character, so that in future the schools 
may more effectively organize their efforts 
behalf of the feeble-minded, and so that 
soclety may more wisely deal with the per- 
plexing problems which are due to the 
fact that many of its members must always 
remain children in mind although having 
bodies, instinets and passions of adults. 

Theoretically and practically I believe 
hat it is the duty of the publie schools to 
provide this service. But unfortunately the 
licials of the publie schools who see the 
necessity for this essential service usually 


ean not secure the necessary appropria- 
tions, and so their efforts toward the pre 
vention of social and industrial wreckage 
are rendered nugatory. Let me therefore 
invite the attention of this organization of 
allied women’s clubs, as well as other or- 
ganizations interested in publie uplift, to 
the large opportunity for fruitful coopera- 
tive work with the public schools in behalf 
of subnormal children. The situation ealls 
for a two-fold service: first, the gathering 
of reliable data on an extensive seale of the 
social, moral and industrial after-school 
histories of the pupils; and, second, assist- 
ing, guiding and protecting the children in 
their efforts to make a living and to eon- 
form to the social, moral and legal stand- 
ards of civilized society. 
J. E. Wattace WALLIN 
PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC, 
St. Louis PuBLic ScHOOLS 


THE LIBRARY AS THE ENGLISH 
LABORATORY! 

How ean a thing be that which it is not? 
We have that sort of paradox here. The 
usual denotation of the word library is a 
collection of literary material intended for 
reading, study and reference. If a labo- 
ratory is a workshop where investigation is 
carried on, then is not the library a place 
where tools may be had for the most ex- 
haustive research, the most delicate literary 
workmanship ? 

This usual conception of a library is al- 
most a mistake. It is like looking through 
the wrong end of an opera glass. It gives 
us a distant view of an apparently small 
object. It is a decided and a mistaken 
limitation of the library field. 

The sciences have tools, workrooms, labo- 
ratories. The sciences deal with tangible 
things elaborated by laboratory methods. 


1 Presented before the Kansas Associatior if 
Teachers of English, Topeka, November 13, 1914 
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In teaching the mother tongue, the most 
real of intangible things, may we not have 
tools, methods, research and laboratories? 
Is not the library the English laboratory? 

Yes, and no. If the library is a labora- 
tory for any school subject, it 1s partic- 
ularly so for English and history. But 


thinking of the library in its most helpful 


power and of the laboratory in its most 
useful service, I feel that the library ig not 
the laboratory for English It is more 
helpful than that 

What is the new spirit in English teach- 
ing? No one is more competent to answer 
than James Fleming Hosic, of Chieago. 
Feel this: 


rhe Englis teacher Strive V h all the 
earnestness that in him lies to make his classroom 
a place of generating power, of expanding ca 


pacity, of storing up of resources against the day 


of eed. 


Link that with this, also from Mr. Hosie: 


And what are the chief demands which life 
presses upon us? I answer, (1) a clear head, (2) 
the power of solving problems, (3) knowledge of 
self and of human nature, (4) ideals of conduct 
and strength to cling to them, (5 familiarity 


with the sources of culture, (6) standards of 
taste, (7) command of the vernacular. These, 
then, are the q ialities and the eapabil ties which 


y 


the Eng! sh teacher will seek to develop. Nor 


r 3 


does any other have a better opportunity. 
Truly a high calling; none more potential, 
none more dependent upon all the others. 

Two years ago to-day, from this platform 
(Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish) Dr. Wm, P. Trent, of Columbia, spoke 
to us. A year ago, Dr. C. A, Smith, of 
Virginia, brought the message. We were 
urged to utilize the native interest of 
pupils, to approach problems naturally, and 
to value the spirit before the letter. The 
classroom was held up as the English labo- 
ratory par excellence. To-day we are to 


2N. E. A. Proceedings, 1913, p. 92 
N. E. A. Proceedings, 1913, p. 92. 


have an inspiring example 
Vachel Lindsay) of elemental at 
in oral English, an example of t! 
that insists upon finding art 
to say joy, beauty, eternal fitness 
field and in every life. 

Moreover, from this platform 


years, we have heard of utilizi 


} 


folklore, of journalism as a valu 


of constructive expression, of thi 
community motive in oral Englis! 
ing the cooperation of pupils. 

All these personalities, all t) 
all these motives are the new 


English teaching. It is alive 


S 


Here, then, is my point: Just as 1 


a new spirit in English teaching, so is t 


as E 


a new ideal for the library. Just 


lish is no longer a formal disciplin: 


the library no longer a mere coll: 


reference books. Just as English 


S 


efficient thinking and effective express 


so the library aims at efficient cult 


effective ecooperat i mn. 


A laboratory is a place where tl 


} 


1 
} 


worked out. There must be a pro 


immediate result. A library is 


where things are worked in. 
taken in to-day may be vears in 
expression, 

To the English classroom, the 


¢ 


7) 


a relation something like this: Yo 


| 


’ 


house of material, your source of inf 


tion, illustration. ideals, is 


equipped modern library. Your el 


is the laboratory. You and your 


} 


DO 


girls work out the latent power 


library. In turn, your classroom 


source of power for clear thinking 


delight in effective expression whic! 


be applied by your boys and gi 


laboratory of life. 


May we take an example? Here 1 


studying the ‘‘Idylls of the Kin 
haps Arthur and his knights and 


r 


S 


S 


5 


S 


+ 


is 
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Let’s go to the 
the teacher 
What have 
A lot of 
appre- 


} seem rather unreal. 
The 


| together yesterday. 


librarian and 

for these boys and cirls? 
tly well-meant explanation, 
interpretation, criticism, moral ap- 

of Tennyson’s immortal poetry? 
But in this library 
To-day 


Ins e libraries, ves. 
sessed of the new spirit, no. 
these boys and girls we go driving 

the well-built Cornwall to 

vel. We elimb the rocks to the ruins 

We go down to 
ave beside Merlin 
around the corner there in a minute! 


roads of 


ntagel’s twin castles. 
the sea—and will 
are over at Glastonbury, where 
Arthur knights gathered 
round the table. And now we are look- 

it the table itself, in the castle at Win- 
we don’t know how it got here— 
the real thing; 

re’s where Arthur sat!’’ And here is 
Galahad, blessed knight, in Eton College 

pel. Now we are in the church at Inns- 
bruck, where the medieval sculptor’s bronze 
Arthur 


Now we 


and his noble 


hester 


fellows, it’s 


It Say, 


gazes at us honestly and stead- 


This is to-morrow, in the classroom. We 
discussion of the Arthurian 
Is it 
Is there no intention ‘‘to ride 
human here 
Did those words die long ago, or 

they living to-day on the fields of 
France? Is there doubt that ‘‘more things 
‘ re wrought by prayer than this world 


r oral 
stories. Is the response indifferent? 
formed ? 

| redressing wrongs’’ 


| now | 


; dreams of’’? 
1 of But suppose our class is engaged in more 
prosaic pursuit, exposition and argument. 
Again teacher and librarian plan together. 
Librarian knows how to plan for this, just 
as teacher does. Moreover, be it said, six 
Per months ago librarian saw the need coming 
This are 


prepared for it. term we 


using the library ’s well-stocked biography 
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section as the basis for a study of the prin- 
ciples of success in life Here your boy 


The ideal of 


mes the reasot ed 


follows his natural interest 
his boyish choosing hee 
ideal of a man. He can tell vou why Edi 


son succeeded, Your iy rl te Ils you W hy she 


would like to be like Jane Addams. More 
over, a social motive is found. The elass 
pr pares an index of the vocations, and 


from the library shelves of university and 
catalogues 


the 


entering a 


technical school and voeational 


pamphlets compiles educational re- 


quirements for riven work 
Next year, perhaps this class will study 
and debate the work of the world and the 
duties of the new citizenship. There we 


have the new spirit of English teaching 
again: The content of our study is history, 
geography, physics, the fine arts, domestic 
art, mechanics, even geometry. The mate- 
rials of our study are drawn from the 
library that understands—facts, pictures, 


postcards, lantern slides, illustrated edi- 
pamphlets, 
books. 


The aim is adequate comprehension of any 


tions, graphic charts, maps, 


periodicals, and the world’s best 


problem, ability to come to reasoned con 
clusion, power to express that conclusion 
in any medium, and delight in the whole 
process, 

The 
library with the new ideal shirks none of 


Please do not misunderstand me. 
the former humdrum every-day responsi- 
bilities. It means to have all the research 
material, all the sources, all the authorities, 
all the good old 


service demands. 


all the standard authors, 
books, which its field of 
It is willing to be a laboratory if you will. 
In fact it is anxious to be anything service- 
able. 

But the new library believes with the 
new English teacher that impulse caught 
in the moving may be turned to motive 
that acts. 
trained, that motive ought to be trained. It 


It believes that motive may be 
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believes that vivid impression is the begin- 
ning of adequate expression, It plans ac- 
cordingly. It wants to cooperate accord- 
ingly with all teachers. 

Where is this library I have tried to pic- 
ture? Some of it is in Brooklyn, some in 
Newark, some in Grand Rapids, seme in 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Madison, Milwaukee. 
Part of it is in Kansas, at Hutchinson, 
Wichita, Valley Falls, Emporia, Chapman. 
When shall we have all of this library in 
Kansas? When three things have come 
true: (1) When your library is definitely 
provided for by annual appropriation; (2) 
when adequate trained service in your li- 
brary is regarded as fundamental; (3) 
when your library is expected to be more 
than a collection of books. 

The library is the English laboratory. 
Yes, much more. It is the sun parlor. It 
is the avenue among the trees. It is the 
mountain top. It is all the world for every 
man for every time. 

Wiuus H, Kerr 


KANSAS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, EMPORIA 


TRUTH. A COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS 


Ir an inhabitant of Mars could visit our 
planet and listen to the discussions on in- 
dustrial education, he would be tempted to 
think that the grand aim and purpose of 
mundane education might be displayed by 
putting above the entrance to the school- 
house, in letters of electrie light, the word 
Money. We have schoolmen who hold the 
almighty dollar so close to their eyes that 
they see nothing else in God’s universe. 
Branches of study like history they pro- 
pose to exclude from the curriculum of the 
modern school because they do not see how 
such studies can help the boy to solve the 
problem of earning a livelihood. The great 
Teacher says that man shall not live by 
bread alone. Instead of placing the word 


money above the door of the schoo] 
would substitute another word of 
letters—Truth. 

Truth is more than knowledge, alt 
the latter is the more comprehensive 
Knowledge may abide in the mind as a m 
matter of intellect and exert little or 
influence upon life and conduet 
always goes deeper than the intellect 
touches the heart out of which are 
issues of life. Henee the best teac] 
every age and clime have regarded tr 
as the pearl of great price which s] 
sought and valued above everything els 
Pythagoras cherished so high an estimat 
truth that he said if the Deity should m 
himself visible to man, he would 
light for his body and truth for his s 
In the book of Proverbs we find this adr 
nition: ‘‘Buy the truth and sell it not, y: 
wisdom, instruction and understandi! 

Since a proverb is the summing up 
wisdom of the many through the wit o 
it is always helpful to meditate upon | 
wealth of meaning hidden in proverbs, D 
the author of proverbs mean to say ¢ 
truth can be got in exchange for mor 
Does he mean to intimate that truth 
be inherited as we inherit money? Wit 
out doubt the human race is the heir 
the ages in the possession of truth an 
its application to the arts and industries 
Moreover we often get the benefit of an 
pert’s knowledge of truth by paying for 
services. But the expert acquired 
mastery of the truth only as the result 
painstaking effort and study. And ther 
no other way by which truth can be 
quired and mastered. 

The Hebrew unit of value was the sh 
Like our dollar it stood for labor, exertio! 
effort of some kind by somebody. Mon 
the measure of the value of the effort w! 
some one has put forth. Many things w! 
are essential to our existence come to us 


~ 
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ft, e. g., the light and heat of the 
showers of rain from the clouds, 
pure, fresh air that we breathe. 
es not come to us in that way. A 
ommentator interprets the proverb 
three things: 
he truth must be bought—it costs. 
e truth is worth all it costs. 
\lthough the truth is worth so much, 
metimes sold. 
|, whose name is synonymous with 
was right when he told his royal 
There is no royal road to geom- 
Mathematical truth can be grasped 
stered in one way only—that is, by 
It can never 
red by memorizing, nor by coach- 


d laborious thinking. 
r by loafing. The acquisition and 
stery of all types of truth involve 
t search and investigation. 
| you ever think of the word labora- 
s indicative of what 
st of truth, yea in all scientific re- 
Did you ever see 
r’s office the picture of Andreas 
s.standing beside a dissecting table ? 


is involved in 


ind investigation ? 


you help thinking of the persecu- 
e exile, the patient labor in hidden 
estilential places which he had to 
» in his career as the founder of the 
History is full of the 
heroie effort and sacrifice which the 

truth the martyrs of 


‘ anatomy ? 
cost 


has 


We 
s say that a man running for office 


truth is worth all it costs. 


mself into the hands of his friends 
have ever stretched yourself upon 
n’s table, you have put yourself 
hands of your friends as no politi- 
ver did. 
of the grave, the surgeon’s knife 
back to health 
you have realized that the scien- 


And if after going down to 


rought you and 


ith discovered by Vesalius and others 


AND 
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is worth all it cost Scientifie truth has 


revolutionized the arts, the industries, the 
warfare of modern times. Science is trans 
forming the conduct of business, the proe- 
esses of manufacture, the methods of min- 
ing, the activities of commerce, the practise 
‘f the professions, the education of childre: 
At this point we get a glimpse of the 
difference between the elementary schoo! 
and the high school, between the high school 
and the 
school we must generally be satisfied if the 


university. In the elementary 
pupil learns the processes and grasps the 
why. In the 
high school he is expected to penetrate be- 


how without mastering the 
neath the surface and to discern the rela 
What is science ? 
Science is the knowledge of things in their 
The 
school teacher must get the pupils to pass 


tions which are scientific 


causes and essential relations. high 
from cause to effect, from reason to const 
The 
university professor must go still further 
the habits of 
foundation of 
It is the 


the university not merely to 


quence, from law to its application. 


He must train the mind in 
thought which lie at the 
scientific research and discovery. 
function of 
preserve and transmit truth, but to enlarge 
the boundaries of science, to promote the 
quest of truth for its own sake and to apply 
it for the uplift of humanity 

But the strangest thing about the truth 
Although 
truth is worth so much, it is sometimes sold 
1 Master for thirt 
pieces of silver. In modern times we often 
sell the ‘Wher 


is that ribbon we were selling at five cents 


still remains to be emphasized. 
Judas sold his Lord an 
truth for less than that 
’? asked the sales-lady of the floor- 


a yard 


walker. ‘‘Over on the bargain counter, 


selling at six cents a vard,’’ was the reply 
In that department store they were selling 
the truth at a cent a yard. Sometimes the 
truth 


mere 


is sold for a vote, for a smile, for a 


momentary advantage Here we 
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should without doubt draw a distinction death comparatively few scholars 
for the purpose of enlarging and clarifying cepted the theory of gravitatio 
our vision. Perhaps the distinction can many still refuse to aceept the trut 
best be made clear by a story which deeply the higher criticism or the truths 
impressed me in my boyhood. <An elderly Darwin brought to light by his pat 


gentleman told me of two friends who had_ vestigations! However this is not our) 


many things in common but on one point’ trouble to-day. In this age we hav 


they could not agree. One of them was a_ become the dupes of credulity by reas 
great student of nature and nature’s laws; the wonderful things which scier 
but his soul never rose from nature up to achieved. The neglect of truth is not 1 
nature’s God. The other was likewise a_ flagrant in what is known as science by 
great student of nature, but his chief de- the domain of ethics and polities. I s 
light was in the truth as it is in Jesus. at the beginning that truth touches 











One Christmas he received a present of a heart out of which are the issues of 
wonderful clock. He showed it to his friend When truth passes over into speech it 
who admired its mechanism, whereupon the comes veracity or truthfulness. The 
Biblical student said: ‘‘I have not told you insult you can offer to another is t 
the most wonderful thing about that clock. him a member of the Ananias Club 
It came into being by chance. It never had liar knowingly and willingly violates 
a maker.’’ ‘‘You do not expect me to be- virtue of veracity. When truth passes 
lieve such nonsense,’’ said the scientist. into life, and conduct, it gives us true n 
‘*And yet you expect me to believe that and true women. 
this universe which is far more wonderful This brings us to the secret of success 
than a clock, never had a Maker or’ teaching. Only he who lives the trut! 
Creator,’’ was the reply. teach it with masterly effect. The t: 
There are two great realms of truth— formation of knowledge into a harvest 
one the realm of truth as revealed in nature new thought, sentiment and purpos 
the other the domain of truth as found in comes possible under the guidance o! 
Revelation. A Latin proverb says that all teacher only when the truth has t 
truth is from God. Hence there can be no his heart, filled his soul and permeate 
contradiction in the two types of truth, not whole mind and life and conduct. Th 
in the essence, only in our comprehension — has well said: 
of truth. Both types of truth may be sold Thou must thyself be true 
by neglect. ‘‘What is truth?’’ exclaimed If thou the truth wouldst tea 
Pontius Pilate and then turned away in Thy soul must o’erflow if tl 
despair without waiting for an answer. as a Pesan 
t needs the heart’s o’erflow 
The human mind and the human heart To give the lips full speech. 
often turn away from the source and foun- 


Another’s soul wouldst rea 


. 2 s Think truly and thy thought 
tain of truth by reason of prepossessions Shall the world’s famine feed 
and preconceived notions, Think of the Speak truly and every word 
vagaries of anti-vaccinationists and of the Shall be a fruitful seed. 
" a dake ‘ , Live truly and thy life 
devotees of christian science. At the time nae ii: 
f H ’ 1 ! } — Shall be a noble ereed. 
0 arvey s death not twenty physicians ‘ cs 
. - ; y pa NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER 
had accepted his discovery of the circula- cemeinens ép Bunsen Temeen 


tion of the blood. At the time of Newton’s HARRISBURG, PA. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
ANSAS CITY BUREAU OF RESEARCH 
AND EFFICIENCY 


114. the boar { 
Rese: 

formerly a department head 

Normal School, and 

f Mis- 


following 


direc 


annual report gives the 


+ 


of this research bureau. 


mprovemen 
a that those inter 
have been revealed 


indertaken 


experimen 
ty will be 
yg safe and 
the entire body Roche 
bers of this bureau iy become New | 
nded searche ‘or trutl It Boston, Mass., 
that progress throughout the Detroit, Mic! 
system is made, and it is hoped Schenectady, N. Y., 
au may mulate and correlate 


rk that most 


tatement 
this burs 
ifie functions as follows: 
measure and tabulate the 


red in our schoo! 
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wher pris | pe “0 1 oOo é 1! ‘ 
entire school system is a member ol se burea 
i! 1 ea nh one 18 ! ted to cooperate in grou yor 
special problems and also to tril e re 
t of his VI 1 il st es 


THE CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATE SYSTEM 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Tue Children’s Bureau of the Department of 


Lab I has issue | a report on the ad 


laws to protect working children actually d 
» in practise When a les 


islature has been 
induced to place a child labor law on its stat 
ite books, the public often assumes that its 
duty is ended. On the contrary, this inquiry 

imes that such a law is only a beginning 
in the task of protecting children from over 


work and exploitation. The next and by far 


the greater task is to see that the law is car 


According to the U. S. Census of 1910, over 
550,000 of our nation’s children from ten t 
fifteen years old were at work in factories, 
shops, and other non-agricultural positions. 
At that age the boys and girls who leave 
chool to zo to wor lo not leave it for a life 
of luxury. For the most part they go to work 
} 


in order to add to the family income. By 


what legal machinery are these children pr 
tected ? 

Child labor laws are designed to protect 
children at work, and in such laws the employ- 
ment certificate, or e child’s working card, 
s the kev to their enforcement. The working 
ecard is the child’s identification ecard. It 
Shows that he is entitled to work, and it 


furnishes a record of every child at work and 


therefore subject to the law. For this reason 
the Children’s Bureau is studying the em 
ployment certificate systems to learn how far 
the laws wl ich have been n ad to protec 
working children actually de so. To whom 
joes the child apply for his working papers? 
If the certificate states that he can read and 
write “simple sentences,” how well must he 


read. how well must he write, and who is to 


judge what is “simple” sentence? How does 





he prove t $ 
Whose property is tl 
vorking papers giver 
pr spect tT @1 pl V 

ne to keep rl mn 
10 do not get work? 
sed to thwart tr int 
ng p pers issue | tallv 

iat the Children’s 


until he is fourteen year 


teen can not work 


ment certificate. No child ean 


the State B ard of 


unless he has i! 


Ex 


secure a fresh certific: 


feature of the Connect 


that the Stat 


working papers is 
Education controls 


tails the working o 


law with the child labor law. P: 


every step is und 


: . 
the State Board of 


; 


r 


it 


th 


t} 


Ed 


e 


If he quits work his employer 


ly 


ication, 


permanent] 


ite. The m 


icut system 


entorcement 


direct s 1] 


ication \g 


State Board travel from town to 


working papers, inspe¢ 
tions of the certificate 
their homes children 
iobs 


Studies similar 


+ 
t 


Oo Ul 


are being undertaken 


1 


i 


ie one in C 
n othe r Stat 


1 


weak features of various systems in 


for protecting children 


is under the direction 


ner, in charge of 


the Children’s Bureau. 


CIVIC EDUCATION 


I 


the 


N ELEMENTARY 


Ilow one community 


the responsibilities ol citizenship is 


in a builetin just issued by the U.S 


Edueation on “ Civi 


Schools as Illustrate: 


“The practise in 


ndianap 


Indianapolis 


is believed that by discovering the st 


“dueation in FE] 
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; he 
e pupil to understand the nature 
life, 


1 his responsibility for it; to de 


bulletin, 


author ot t 


his dependence 


ttitude t ward government as 
which all members of the com 


perate for the common inter 


te habits of right action as 
mmunity.” 
‘ phas es the fact that 
taught as a separate subject 


th grade, but that civie educa 
f all the work of the school 
s to be to make of 


ariety of sub 


he re 


it that “t 
ics or moral educati n in 
} ] the 


s scnools, but direct moral 


» course here outlined is 


also, while there is no 


training in the 


ion 


T rry nor eve! any rean 


neverthe- 
that 


ruidance, 
into account 


| 
taken 
ist be a worker and the worker a 
course of study is, 
part of the training for citizen- 


these schools. “ An understand- 


tv life and of government,” de- 
nn, “ is fruitless without the culti- 


good citizen- 


ties and habits of 
n and training must go hand in 


large ly a matter of prac- 


participation in school manage- 





ery real thing in Indianapolis, and 


d to 


manife sts 


a high degree 
the 


ls it is carri 
itself in 
recita 


pro 


reparing and conducting 
‘ ] > 
re of school property; in 


ights of younger children; 


the sanitary conditions of the 
1 grounds; in beautifying school 
e making of repairs and equip 
hool in fact, in every aspect 
life 


AND 


gov 
yor 
pul 
4} 
ciit 
par 


te 
Stre 
con 
f, 
aitt 


f 4 


ing this training for 
be efficient citizens ten Pt 
can not be foretold, rd 
But he adds: There is apy 
dence that they are better « 
moreover, that the present « 
is appreciably affected by 
, . 

diat results are s irent 
ing. the effect upon futur 
certainly be appreciabl 
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retired from service. 


Proressor Cuartes L. SIMMERS has _ be 


elected head of the new department of 
tion at the New Ila ps ( ext i sa 
graduate of t li i State Te rs Colleg 


and ol tlh | hiversity of lowa. Hy l K gra 


uate work at lowa and in 1910-11 at the Un 


f 
, 


versity of Wisconsin, where he 
assistant in the department of education. f 
the last three vears he has been assistant p1 
fessor of education in the State College of 
Washington. 

Dr. H. W. Reppick, of Columbia Univer 
sity, has been appointed professor and head of 
the department of mathematics in the Cooper 
Union, New York City. 

Miss Martua Fiaca Emerson will be the 
new librarian at the New Hampshire College 
succeeding Miss Harriet H. Stanley. Miss 
Emerson is the daughter of Professor C. F. 
Emerson, dean emeritus of Dartmouth College, 
and is now at the head of the University Li 
brary at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Atuan B. Say, professor of Latin in Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, died on July 6 at 
George Washington University Hospital, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. He was 
forty-two years old. Professor Say, who was 
the oldest son of Dr. Edward Allan Say, vice- 
president of Gallaudet College, was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was graduated from Har- 
vard with the class of 1895, and after spending 
a year teaching at Harvard, was called to Gal- 
laudet College 

Presipent Artuur T. Haptey, of Yale Uni- 
versity, made the principal address at the cele- 
bration of “ New Haven Day ” at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition on July 14. “ Yale Week 
was inaugurated on the thirteenth with a ban- 
quet of the Yale Alumni Association of North 
California at which Dr. Hadley was the guest 
of honor. July 16 was observed as “ Yale 
Day ” at the exposition. 

Trustees of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund have been notified that their 
open-air school exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 


Exposition has been awarded the grand prize 


Eliot of Harvard and John D. R 
were present, 


Saturpay, August twenty-tirst, 
aside by the authorities of the Pa 
Exposition as National Education A 
Day. The general arrangements 
made by correspondence with the s 
ors of the National Education Ass 
state superintendent of public instr 
the presidents of the various staté 
associations. Detailed announcement 
pear in the final program, but it 
that the teachers will meet in their 
state buildings on the exposition g1 
ten o'clock in the morning, or at 


designated for those coming 


‘ 


did not erect independent building 
parties of inspection will be formed 
guidance of the San Francisco 
the purpose of studying exhibits w 
particularly valuable interest 
During the day, there will be a | 
zeant prepared by various San Fr 
and a reception tendered the meml 


association in the California building 


Wuen the University of Oregor 


fall it will undergo two “ surveys. 
Capen. the government’s special 


= t 


Y nt 


education, as official represen 
United States Bureau of Educ 
brought to the campus, probably earls 
ber, and will remain until he is sur 
understands every phase of the ur 
activities. Then he will make a detail 
on its work. The other survey was 
the last session of the legislature f 


ance of the next session, and will b 


by a joint committee of two houses 
phasis will probably be financial r 


educational. 
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$500,000 is left to Tufts ¢ leg 
Dr. Fred S. Pearson, Lusitania 


Great Barrington, Mass., and 


Eng Mr. Pearson was a grad late ot 
ss of 1883 and a trust f the 
[Ta the new admin stration 


e University of Oregon, named 
a 


nts at their last meeting at 


1 


nt of the university, is Just com- 


} 
ncers 


the various departments and of 


ipy it are moving in. Autumn 


wing departments installed in 


quarters: Geology, mathematics, 
speaking and probably one or 
partments of instruction, dean of 
ters and science, dean of wom 

business manager, extension depart- 
lent of the university. “ Guild 
iditorium on the first floor, will be 
ce of the department ol public 
will be the usual university 
for all conferences, lectures, ete 


require the large Villard audi- 


MEN are now busy on the brick work 
lormitory for men at the New 
College which is going up so 


t at least part of it will be sure to 


. he building has one of the best 


campus fronting on the main 


iversity of Wisconsin, it is reported 
| won against the reactionary 

Governor Phillips, the Senate 
1 by amendment the central board 


\ ild have given to the governor 


f 


r the university. The present edu- 
system of the state will probably re- 
nged at the adj: urnment of the 

as he governor has ASSE rted hi 


sign the bill as amended. The 


f fifteen members, appointed by 
have entire charge over the uni- 
the normal and public school sys- 


state, while the amendment pro- 
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Ir is stated in the Electrical World that 
more than 250 employees of the Edison Elec- 
tric Dluminating Company of Detroit are 
taking advantage of the company’s offer to 
let them attend afternoon courses one day a 
week at the Cass Technical High School on 
the company’s time. Special courses have 
been arranged which will be of value to em- 
ployees in their work for the company. 
Candidates for this special instruction are 
named by the foremen and heads of depart- 
ments, and every effort is made to encourage 
the men in their studies. Mr. S. C. Mum- 
ford, controller of the company, is a member 
of the Detroit school board and has taken a 
leading part in arranging the special curricu- 
lum, which includes courses in physics, chem- 
istry, general science, accounting, ete. From 
the accounting department alone sixty em- 
ployees are attending the once-a-week after- 
noon courses. At an electrically cooked din- 
ner held at the Delray station of the company 
on January 19 the high-school faculty and 
officials of the company conferred together on 
future plans for the employees’ courses. 

BEGINNING in September, 1917, the Wash- 
ington University Dental School will change 
its three-year course to a four-year course. 
This is the result of unanimous action taken 
at the meeting of the Dental Faculties Asso- 
ciation of American Universities held recently 
in Philadelphia, a meeting at which Dean 
J. H. Kennerly, representing Washington 
University, met representatives from the dental 
faculties of the Universities of Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Iowa and Minnesota. No 
specific curriculum was adopted at this time, 
but each school represented was privileged 
either to extend the present course over four 
years of dental instruction, or by adopting 
a year of preparatory college work embracing 
certain subjects now taught in the dental cur- 
riculum to continue the teaching of the three- 
year course, thereby gaining more time for 
the teaching of the purely dental subjects. 
The action of this body completes the estab- 
lishment of a four-year dental course which 
will go into effect in all schools of the United 


States beginning September, 1917. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
EDUCATIONAL MACHINERY 


Tue well-worn phrase that this 
of machinery has a wider mea g 
trite one that the invention 
revolutionized industry The u 


spectator of our social and polit 
see in the heralded age of the mac! 
ister implication of machine gover 
political bosses, Even in educati 
one must be impressed by the tr 
cational organization and the |] 
more. We read that the peopk 


} 


so-and-so many mil 
upon education. The metrop 
proudly announce the number o 
children in the city schools. New 
and devices, although not patent 
through the teaching profession lik 
of new automobiles spread at the w 
vested capital and crafty salesmanshi; I 
cially in America the machinery 
is imposing. We are bidden to 
great institution that reaches from 
garten through the university, ext: 
privileges of free education to all. It 
spectacle. We have, however, been r 
warned by our prophets to withh 
miration in view of the pitifully sn 
of the great school system. The wart 
or may not be worth our heed. Th 
tion may or may not be out of pro; 
the results. The really significant t! 
the whole matter seems to be that bot 
mirer and the eritic have apparent] 
caught by the same fallacy of a 
speech. 

Some wise man has prayed that w 
delivered from the Evil One and 
phors. This metaphorical concepti 
cation is peculiarly virulent at th 
time. Efficiency experts and scho 
enthusiasts are anxious that we sl 
more machinery. Their opponents 
sure that we already have too mu 
is right? The answer must be in 
in many similar disputes that bot! 
and both are wrong. They are bot! 
detecting a disparity between end 
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Wer r d sire to im} rove the conditions. and g rls or me! ind 
— ein a a ee Mie fete a 
. s and conservative usually ¢ he Ta un 
[They are both wrong in being mis- guage of the last senter a 
r to misconceive the function upon the popular phras 
nal machinery. society, we get a g 
ise a figure of speech we are un- which educational nery Nery 
to carry it beyond proper lim The id S 1 is { 
1 seems to be swept from the preparation of boys and girls for s 
lucational factory to that of an “social efficiency.” The 1 ng is 
product. What could be simpler one of subordinatior f 4 ey 
he school takes its raw material One would hardly quart vith t wl 
girls and produces men and women that the aim of ed to develop s 
et the eventful experiences of life? efficiency if they show : : 
ild be more subtly deceptive? after all individualized s | 
ibtedly an edueational plant must know that if it ¢ , 
nt. courses of study, committees, it grinds up society ‘KE 
istees, secretaries and all the rest ship” is another slogar 
ation that creaks when it moves, misleading implicatior ( 
fairly be likened to the machinery men and women; not m lw 
The raw material, however, is izenship. Grind up society and citizen 
’ 1 giris we please we can not make th naanta ¢ 
I 17 L:.lL: . 1 . 
try grist mill which is not so com- crystal ciear tor human needs, but whet 


s it was a decade or so ago presents reverse the process we misconstrue tl 
stration. The grist mill was a place’ tion of educational organization 


e farmer took his wheat and corn to The elective svstem, as also tl} 


and received them back, minus the preceded it in American education, ee 
share. in flour and meal. It was not a device or a mechanisn In practise, the 
for the miller to take more than his” e 
So long as the farmer was ignorant of true function of educational machinery 
the benefit seemed to go to the miller. the older plan of the un 

But the people with wheat to grind found quirements. In theory, however, the ek 
the loeal miller was taking more than — system is distinctly better suited demoer 
t share for the grinding. trouble ensued. education. The old system of rigid requi 
er was using his machinery to grind ments has all the advantages 

rmers. He did not have too much ma-_ despotism and all the dangers of tyranny 
is machinery was not too good; he new system has the hopes and fears of 

ising it. It was his business to pro- racy latent in its application Our at ( 
ins of life for farmers; not his busi- toward the two will depend upor ir conce} 
ise farmers as a means of life. Wheat tion of human personality. If wi trust t] 
ide into flour: not farmers to be ability of the people to rule themselves we ar¢ 


money. The very impossibility of | committed to the pri e of despotism. We 


separating these two phases of the then think of people, yo 
ty makes it imperative to distin- more or less to be pitied; for « thing 
‘learly in thought. is to be done. Edu 1 ot 
terial of the educational mill is charitable institutio nd at worst a r 


reflection, idea, purpose. Its duty device for incre 


e, prepare, distribute. This is the the powerful. It matters little v r the 


ucational machinery. Yet “powerful” be the b lent t or tl 
found a school organiza- imaginary creatur ‘ I 
method grinding up boys eation for efhici \ : 
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flavor of the manufacture of cogs, wheels, and rowded into tl ame ! r for 
‘ws to equip the social hi be recog- ired by the same ale (Binet-Sim 
nized as a democratic conception of education. wise) the teacher 
Any rigid system of educ; nis in danger of on the machin 
neglecting the individual. thing unusual 
On the other hand, “ep great conti- 
dence in the ability of people to rule them- 


r) 
il 


selves we are committed to the tion that hu- 


rl i 
man beings are ends in them . Personal- same machine, When the unusua 


-made, rather is irritated, he is compelled to 


made. Th lective system, periment, and to wake up. Far be 
has taken seriously the to st that individual teachers 
a growth. Pupils are’ of such 


institution does some- the mold, that 





ersons to whom large oppor- heard the story of a ¢ 
tised systematic over-reachi 
in grinding the wheat. 
elective sys- farmer, of smaller stature, 
the termination, protested 
sad against the injustice. 
democracy may be a fact, but it 1 standing on the outer platform o 
relatively insignificant beside the other fac the dispute seemed likely to result 
that people ce: learn to govern themselve when the miller hastily opened the 
only by governing themselves. The real aim mill and ealled out to the men with 
f a democracy is good government, if possible; here, two or three of you fellows, 
but it is always self-government, good or bad. ’im down.” When a _ student 
The elective system may me: in some cases’ trouble with the curriculum the h 
foolish election. No effor ht to be spared calls out to those within: “ Come « 
mistake him down until he acts and thinks 
short of making the judgment for the student just like the rest.””. Thus the deed 
rather than in the student. ‘ is little per- the teacher is not primarily to blan 
sonal development for him who acts upon the Sometimes teachers get their ov 
judgment of another. Achievement of another pinched in the machinery while oy 
person’s ideal is valuable only so far as ide: and then they wake up in earnest 
communicable and become, through ae vision that gives new life to teaching 
ion, the ideals and judgment of the person hope of hand-made, self-made persons 
who acts. It follows that election and guid- sult of education. 
ance far from being mutually exclusive There will not be enough ed 
principles are in fact inseparable and fune chinery until each student is 
tionally related. maximum opportunity within 
The schoo] does not need more machinery to develop his own highest capacity. Ih 
produce more factory-made citizens, but it does seems especially desirable that stud 
need all the machinery it can get to prepare the be given much more serious indiv 
experience and wisdom of the race for‘human_ tion. We need a group of 
consumption and to disseminate human knowl- women to devote their lives 
edge. In the daily routine of teaching and and personal advice of college 
administration one constantly hears complaint machinery already developed 
about the exceptional student. It is individ- mittees of the faculty—has notorious 
uality that puzzles and irritates the school to meet the real need. It has ofter 


master. As long as every pupil can be the arch enemy of individuality and 
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= each mé f an entering ready 
. three minutes at the time 0! being put 
vis During that time it H. 4 
ng rregularity in the ) ‘ ‘ 
student and in signing 
| ea rno advice 1s § ght QUOTATIONS 
| mmittee has given the stu- THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NI 
I well-worn gI es oO! SITY PROFESSORS 
~ students I i that S A \ {ED 
= of least resis nr ~ ‘ 
. d of the committee held B 
‘ thev are teachers of a. neal 
high specialized sub This pr ry ved 
sult se s usually to be a 1 larger ! ! 19 
1 niformity 1 r than in New Y 
Y ndiv lual al rences ind te a ‘ 
capacities. Instead of helt For s : 
+ to find him f it frequently ri | t 
I ndividau t\ nad 1 mechan- more and r 1 t ‘ 
Colleges and universities at sp ists t 1 
= thought in this matter Of the physiologists : nd ‘ 
sed about the most futile seems groups, but now re ha ! 1 vid 
that of a course ‘ f lectures for body unde which all iversity 1 hers shall 
educational values. From two come together, not as 5] ! if as un T 
+, a thousand freshmen are herded sity teachers, t naider the problems and the 
ired about their college course = orga! ‘zation of higher « lnueat Such a 
ry a week for ten weeks The most body ought to | hle to promote in a helpful 
+] di - f uestiol relating 1 


osed seems to be a system way the 


n pro] 
The se pre ceptors h ohe r ed wa ) mY { 


rs or monitors. 


trained, mature persons with some conduct of our univers { su for exam 
wledge of the history and theory of as the organizat fur rsities 1! lepart 
f ! to teachit 


‘1 a keen intui- ments, the relations of researen 


education and above al 

sight into the minds and hearts of young th awarding of degrees, the methoe f ay 
College and university teachers usually pointment a! | promotion the relations 
h a kind, but the conditions of college faculties and trustees, and numerous other 
have compelled them to devote their questions directly affecting t! leals and the 


rev and attention to narrow specialization needs of university teachers al 
ty more or less useless book-writing. One less the progress and a lopment of the 


things ought to be done. Either the versities themselves 
- of teachers should be greatly ineré ased Such a body bringing toe iniversit 
teachers should get accustomed to t achers in all subjects, ' ho meet not as §] 
f themselves as teache rs of * students ” cialists but as mé engagt Li { hing, ought 
r than as teachers of “ subjects ”; or per- to exercis n admirable nfl ; srousing 
1 be secured to devote their undi- in the mu 1c of a large number of university 
hed eir , ' slties 


to the problems ef individual teachers now abso 
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thought to the larger problems of university i] u il m ting ty tire nati nal 
life and university progress. Such a body as_ tion, but the relation between 
this ought to furnish the opportunity and the rather indefinite. Nowhere is tl 


incentive toward such thinking chinery by which the united in 


Such an organization of university teachers whole profession can be brought t 
ought to accomplish much in the creation of upon a public question or to st 
what one might call professional consciousness. ical action. The medical professi 
It will help toward a more definite apprecia other hand, is a closely organized 
tion on the part of teachers themselves, and on a program described as “a uw 
the part of the public, of what it means to be organization for state and county, 
a university teacher. The association may county society the unit of organ 





well hope in time to grow into an influence  federating all state organizations 
in the case of unive rsity teachers tional assoc! ition in harmonio Is 


to t exercised by the American Bar Asso- County membership carries with 


— ee 


ciation for lawyers or by the American Med-_ ship in the state society, but or 

ical Association for physicians. These asso- have the right to vote. The state s 
ciations have done much not only to raise the turn elect members to the national 
character of those who enter the prof ssion of Delegates, the voting strength f 


law or who go into medicine, and to improve limited to one hundred and fifty 


prof ssional thinking, but they have also d mic of Dek gates thus represt nts the 


much to create a professional consciousness powers of the members of the Amer 
Hitherto there has been little of professional ical Association. Since the ass 
solidarity amongst university teachers. The cludes more than half of all th 
term professor has had with us a very indefi physicians in the country, it requ 
nite meaning. It has been applied unthink- glance to see how powerful this org 
ingly to secondary-school teachers, college may become and what a clear line of 
teachers. university teachers, and to many reaches from the House of Deleg 
whose ce nnection with te aching is most remote. most remote county sOclt ty. 


% In this uncertainty lie certain difficulties which The plans of the Association of | 
» 


the association will meet, for in the p iblie mind Professors have not yet been worked 


there is as yet no very clear differentiation point of detailed organization. I 
between the university professor and the see- those who have the matter in charg 
ondary-school teacher, just as many of our mind a somewhat loose organizatior 

universities are such in name only. of the lawyers rather than a highly 


How far organization ean further profes- organization like that of the physici 
sional consciousness or professional solidarity far as the plan has as yet develope 
is not yet clear. Many other factors enter, templates nothing further than the f 
such as the relations of the profession to the of a body representative of university t 
state, the long deve lopm«e nt of the social atti- a body in which questions affecting the 
| tude in the body politic. Thus lawyers and the university and the interests of t 
physicians have strong professional conscious- the relations of schools and colleges, 
ness. It means to the members of these profes- lar questions, may be discussed from t] 
sions and to the public a fairly definite thing point of university teachers, and whi 
to be either a lawyer or a physician. But while present to university bodies and to tl 
: ; ; 


both are quasi-public prof ssions having well- a statement of such questions from 
r defined relations to the state, their forms of point of the profession itself 
organization are quite different. to do with universities and coll 

The lawyers have what might be called a as trustees, presidents or teach 


: loose and flexible organization There are come this movement heartily.—Rep 


state bar associations which combine in an President of the Carnegie Foundat 
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arithn 


ireyr 


tr 
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nsuration of 


c has been a subject for challenge 


rs Educational theorists, edu 
men in actual 


rT n i affairs have be n critical 


estigators and 


itent, method of teaching, time 


gradation and achievement in 
sts have been especially forcible 
lemnation of the teaching of many 
r less obsolete t pies, the artifi- 
thod and the amount of time 
the subject, ete. Hall con 

ly the amount of time devoted 


*‘ Nowhere in 


none 


can so much time be 
have been a 
nvestigations in regard to the 
In 1902 J. M. Rice 
imetical knowledge of mo I 
1908 C. W. 
These men fo 


achievement, time cost, 


cent years th re 


num- 
situation. 


Stone tested 


en. In 

26 cities. ind wide 
methods 
ind supervision. 


Van Houten 


ion of the time distribution, 


Superintendent mad 


the 
bution of topies and certain other 
phases of arithmetic in 150 Amer- 
the Dr. 


Committee on | ” 


Last year writer and 


rking for the 


ne, made an investigation of the 
ture, grade of text-book intro- 


hasis on drill, eliminations and 


in almost a thousand school systems. 


in the field, superintendents and 
also given serious consideration 
inds of arithmetic. In 1887 Presi 
s A, W alk r conduc te | a cal paign 
ton schools resulted in an 
school that fol- 


ts he dropped from the course of 


which 
committee the 


the unusual surfaces 


compound proportion, compound 
*h inge, 
In 
altimore school commission 
to 


ation of payments, ex 


n, compound partnership, et 
the B 
nsiderable given 


attention was 
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Connersville, Ind 1 
ifter a detailed é I i8 rses of 
study in use elsewhere, that many ties had 
already made eliminations, 


The Amet n ttee, N er | 
] 


International Commission on the Teaching of 


Mathematies, reported in 


in the elementary scl 3 This committee 
and its subcommittees contained the names of 
more than forty men at 1 women more or less 
intimately connected with the | em 0 
mathematics instruction. As a result of their 
nvestigation the subj hey 

i ere 18 a great ress ‘ ) ie) ( r 
his is being di by using sma bers e 
work irithime vy ¢ I gy to i ire 
induly onfusing by yg iref y graded 
SLIM pric pr »blems it oy j t extent 
ind increasing the ¢ S t é 
mains There is also g pr to ‘ f 
the yUrsé I s is being d ‘ obs 
lete proble n materia | s y 
substituting efor n j ‘ 7 
There is pressure to 1 t s é 


of achievements it addition, subtr 


multiplication and division, which are bei 


ttained in arithmetic throughou liffer 
( t grad ~ rge numbe | 
the investigation of Mr. ¢ rtis | been ear 
ried so far that |] has al ly set up cert 
tentative standards of « for tl 
fundamentals he upper grad 

With a view t i tl xtent to 


which supe rintendents were interested 


probk ms, their ittitude tow cert I pr 
posals for elimination, and cl nges which had 


already taker 
and Dr. C% ffman, last vear I | n invest 


gation which includ 


with a population of 4,000 } and from 
114 county superint le r hout the 
country. This report 3 nted before the 
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found that there was great 


interest in the topie and that a large percent- 


meeting. It was 
age of the superintendents were alert to the 
possibilities of effecting economy of time by 
means of omitting certain material, redirect- 
ing emphasis on certain other material, and 
In fact 


numbers are 


modifying the time cost . school super- 


intendents in larg already at 
work making modifications with a view toward 
theories or profiting by the facts 
this 


house of 


testing the 


discovered. In a sense report 


thus far 


might be considered as a clearing 
experience, which will enable one superintend- 
ent to know what other superintendents are 
doing. 

This condition suggests the conclusion that 
the time is favorable for the widespread dis- 
semination of information in regard to policies 
already adopted in a large number of cities. 
Educational theorists have projected certain 
ideals in the light of the whole field of educa- 
tion. Special investigators have presented 
a body of fact showing the standards or norms 
in practise, covering a wide enough range of 
conditions to warrant certain consideration. 


The 


menting in 


are experi- 
While 
superintendents 


superintendents themselves 


many different ways. 


theorists, investigators and 
are not perfectly agreed, yet there is sufficient 
agreement to make it worth while to know the 
extent of these agreements on the following 


points: 


First, The elimination of topics. 
Second, Increased emphasis on topics. 
Third, The recitation time distribution. 
Fourth, The percentage of drill. 

Fifth, Grade of text-book introduction, 
Sixth, Grade emphasis on topics. 


Seventh, The standards of achievement. 


THE ELIMINATION OF TOPICS 

In view of the fact that such a large per- 
centage of the superintendents of the country 
have already either eliminated these topics or 
are in favor of giving them less attention, it 
is recommended that an economy of time may 
be effected by the elimination of the follow- 
elementary course of 


ing topics from the 


study: apotheearies’ weight, alligation, aliquot 
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val interé sf, cube root, cas¢ 


parts, ann 


centage, compound and complex fra 


more than two digits, compound proport 


dram, foreign money, folding paper, t 
method of greatest common divisor. ] 
and time, least common multiple, 1 
tem, progression, quarter in avoirdupois t 
reduction of more than two steps, tr 
true discount, unreal fractions. 

Chart one, which is based on thi 


] 


of the superintendents in 830 eit 


shows the percentage of superintendents 
favor the elimination of or less attention 


these topics. (Taken from the invest 


of Jessup and Coffman.) 
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INCREASED EMPHASIS nditions of tl vy be given es] 1) atten 
doubt, been a disposition on "0" lime s 
some educational theorists and 3S Wis 


tendents to minimize the impor 
en to training in the funda metical issues volved in su 
thmetic—addition, subtraction, wing and loaning y, tax 
‘vision of whole numbers and expenditure, — ba 
pedagogical theories have 8 
ze the importance of this nd stocks, tax levies, insurance, profits, pub 
rk These theories, coupled lie utiliti , and 
arithmetic has received a Chart II. shows the percentage of super! 
time, have resulted in a dis- ‘tet dents who favor giving more attention t 
ertain quarters to neglect the each of these topics Based on the investi 
fundamentals. gation made by Jessup and Coffman.) 
is certainly important to find 
itv of superintendents through- 
try are in favor of emphasizing lhe investigation reported last year brought 
;. It is recommended that out the fact that a wide variation existed in 
rithmetic be especially empha the amount of recitation time given over to 


termediate grades to the end arithmetic in the various grades, The results 





attain a high standard of abil- of the investigations by Rice, Stone a! 
e processes by the sixth year, Courtis, have been s ich as to indicate that it 
her recommended that the applica- is easily possible to expend more recitation 


hmetie to the social and economic time on arithmeti n conditions warrant 
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TABLE I This table should be read as f 
Conk see ~~ ee, od 
No. Min Grades Hirst grade 146 cities allow no time for 
- - ? - ° 
utes per . metic, 7 allow 15 minutes per week, 18 
Week Ist i i 4th h 6th 7th 8st ath 
“ minutes per week, and so on down t 
0 136) 31 j 24 439 (Extreme cases were verified by su) 
15 ‘ - correspondence, so that the var 
20 . 
25 18 1 l 1 1 indicated are truly descriptiv 
i 30) 10 7 5 l l l practise ) 
: 5 1 Chart IIT. shows the med 
40 6 } 2 5 2 l l 2 . . . 
. lower quartiles for this table. 
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| 250 1; 9 25) 39) 51 51| 45 34) 13 PERCENTAGE OF TIME GIVEN OVER TO 
, 2. There is a clear tendency on the part 
| 60 l l 1; 2} 2; 2 superintendents throughout the count: 
; = cy , ea emphasize the third grade as the gr 
70 3) 3 ; . eas 
275 2 2| si 7] 9] 8| & 1 manding the highest percentage of tin 
To 300 4' 14 4 30 30 38 33 5 over to strictly drill work in the re 
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To 0. . i " * theory of the nature of the mental life 
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erest to note in this connec- Chart IV. shows 

school superintendents have ywrer quartile nercent 
he advice of the theorists in this to strictly drill work in the r 
or as a result of their own experi- grade in 564 
reed with the theorists. At ans n the foregoing ar 
t that at the present time the = ;;. th, +e, . 
he superintendents are giving the 
ntage of recitation time to strictly 
the third grade. The mediar 
f time given to drill work through 


erent grades is as follows: In recent ye rs there have | n a zood a 


advocates of the plan T postpon rh the ntr 
a: Per Cent duction of a text-bo iriths until the 
grad os third grade. Advocates of th p liey hav 
— _ a been found among experienced superintend- 
; oi 47 ents as well as educational theorists. In con 
= fth aad 39 nection with these recommendations it is of 
Sixth grade 31 importance to note that of the 764 superin- 

ee Seventh grad 22 tendents reporting last year on this topic 
th grade 7 was found that the majority introduced the 


H ee  o7 5 text-book in the third grad Clearly th 


J od | —— sa superintendents of this country have adopted 
a ' ’ . | . . s . ° » 99 
ty Schools a the policy of placing a text-book in the child’s 


“4 = _ 
-_-—=—« SC} = j , . , 
i hp Stedian — hands at a relatively late time, as is indicated 
=: } Upper quartile ——— | S ; r as 
| 


by the fact that a th rd of the schools re 


‘ 


hsower quartile ------ 


Seeemnenel —— already postponing the time of introductior 
text-books until the fourth grade or later. 
The superintendent who is in doubt as to the 
grade in whieh a text-book should be intr 

duced, may find some satisfaction in knowing 
the practise of other supe rintendents | 

exact distribution of the varying practi in 
connection wit 


the text-book is indicated in Table II., v h 


ur 
~ 
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ymes clear 


aning of Table II. b 
when read as follows: 


North Central territory, 1 intro- 


The me 
» 267 cities re port- 
ing from the 
duced a text in the first grade; 18, in the second 


racl 


160, in the thir 


Balti- 


The investigations of Dr. 
the International Commis 


Payne, the 
more C mmissi n, 
sion and others touched the grade distribution 
st thoroughgoing investiga- 

was made by Mr. 
luate student. Uni 
Ww superinte ndent of schools 
who investigated the distri- 
selected topics in arith 
Thes 


courses represented towns and cities of every 


of topics. The m 


tion of this sort, however, 


Iowa, 
bution of thirty-seven 


metie in 147 different courses of study. 


size distributed throughout the United States. 
He found wide variation in this particular. 
For example, notation was taught in 
eighth, although it 
in the third grade. 


every 
grade from the first to the 
was predominantly present 


taught 


eighth, but was predominantly 


Division in every grade from the 
third to th 
present in a third and fi 


] 


ht in every grade from the 


was 


1 grades. 
Fractions were taug 
minantly present 
Multiplication 


tables were taught in every grade from the 


and pred 


eig] th. 
in the fourth and fifth grades. 


1 1 1 
. + hth nt Y . nr 
rst ty thie oti . put were ryre 


dominantly 


present in the sixth grade. Simple interest 
taught in every grade from the fourth to 
zhth, although it 


in the 


was 


the ei was predominantly 
seventh grade. 


be less 


might expect. 


present 
There 


particular than we 


agreement in 
No doubt 
many of the differences in practise are due to 
Other 


rent conceptions of the nature 


seems to 


text-book variations. differences 


are due to diff 


of the mental life of the child and of the na- 


the 


ture of the subject-matter. However, it may 
be said that in the main the four fundamental 
processes are most frequently taught in the 
first four grades; fractions, decimals and per- 


centage most frequently in the grades from the 
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of arithmetic to 


» Baltimore Commission, 


ifie topics 


nth, with the vari 
the social 
predominantly in 


lowing the 


Van Houten, f 


for grade frequer 


Table ITI., which follows, it is seen 


compl ting the forty 


tae | 


ns by the close of the second y« 


}- ) 
plication t bles v the hird year 
~ a 7 +] ; a 
ry the ourth vea ractions 
r perce! gr by the s th 
TAB 
I jie / Tal ») 1 G e 
S S iT J H 
Topi 
Forty-five ( ina 3 
completed 5 12214 
, ! ; } 
Ipica i | 


piete 
Long division taught 2 
Addition and subtraction 

of fractions taught 


Multiplication and divis 
of tractions 


may be presumed t 


jud 


im 


large a 


ment ot tie 


uis taught 


e read thus: 5 cities comp! 
mbination in the first year; 


14 in the third y 


yeal 
h year, et 
"hile information is lacking 


a final statement in regard 
imp rtance to kn 
number of superint 


1 
} 


superintendents 


experience, 


The most definite 


in connection with the problem 


ing 


children of 


Oo 
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jective standards of achiev 


the various grades in 





work which has | 
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hmetic has been done by Mr. For any class, the | ‘ 


4 (Courtis, director of research of th bership 
schools. Mr. Courtis has been E san: a 
ire the cooperation of hundreds of I sion i 
class stratior If 


tendents and school officials . 
t his standard tests have been ee 
nds of children. efficiency of te Ese 


ilt of these examinations Mr. would be 54 


i 
ses the following standards for to measure the efl 
erent grad s in connection with 
fundamentals of rit] SUM MARY 
~ es B. sum I = | i n 
these standards Mr. Courtis economy of 
( m if i I { t ! ria 
reased empl pon the fund 
y e gives the number of examples % 
, 
rked correctly in the time al ‘ 
hild nt ' +} 
r operations with whole numbers children may have su the us 
‘ ‘ standard speed Teachers oft thes p { l | ib! lor 
‘ ndre per cent. accuracy At Work 1! th ipper | t ! 
erage accuracy is about sixty-five around a concreté the t 
phases of present-adi : i ! ! 
ABLE I Third, the drill work should be centered 
7 Seor n the Fe Onera +] third i? } ] , t 
h Who Numbers lantine f +] eam 4 r 
doy , ‘ ‘ 3 
out the countr sa er 4 Q 
en Tes Test 3 lest 4 : 
Multiplica +} ; r ‘ 
Addition Subtraction sham Division he third r four } I 9 ’ t £ 
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